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The Referendum on a Federal 
Department of Education 


HE Committee on Federal Legislation of the American 
[coun on Education submitted at the last annual meeting 

of the Council the draft of a referendum ballot designed 
to ascertain the opinions of the members of the Council on 
several important matters embodied in pending federal legislation. 
The ballot was approved by the Council. On May 19, 1920, 
copies of it were issued, together with a pamphlet containing 
a digest of the arguments for and against each of the propositions 
on which a vote was requested. 

The ballot was sent to the president of each institutional 
member of the Council and to the secretary of each of the asso- 
ciations that form the constituent membership. Large institu- 
tions were requested to submit the ballot to their academic senates 
or councils. Small institutions having no senate or similar 
segregated group were requested to submit the ballot to the 
teaching staff as a whole. The constituent associations were 
asked to record the votes of their respective executive committees. 

As the ballot was submitted late in the academic year, it did 
not prove possible for many institutions to vote on the proposi- 
tions before the summer. Accordingly the ballot was issued 
a second time on November 15, 1920. Altogether returns have 
been received from about half of the members of the Council. 
These returns reflect the opinions of the officers of a wide variety 
of institutions and associations. They are summarized and 
interpreted below. 

Seventy ballots and seven separate resolutions were received 
from the Council’s membership. The ballot contained the request 
that institutions and executive committees of associations should 
report the number of persons voting “yes” and “no” on each 
of the questions. These instructions were not followed in all 
cases. Fifty ballots were received on which the vote was recorded 
in the manner requested. Twenty ballots contained merely 
records of “yes” and “no” votes, without giving the number of 
persons voting affirmatively or negatively. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to summarize the two kinds of returns separately. The 
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46 ballots with nu- 17, ballots with 
merical record of " or “no” 
votes 
Yes No Yes No 
1. Is the creation of a department of education with a 
secretary in the President's cabinet endorsed?...... 729 291 12 5 
2. Is the principle of Federal aid to education in the 
States on condition that the States match the Feder- 
al appropriation endorsed?....................... 553 429 ii 5 
3. Should a department of education supervise the ex- 
— of Federal ———— in the States?. 415 531 8 8 
4. Should a department of education be authorized to 
determine acceptable standards, to inspect institu- 
tions within the States and to publish its findings?. . 539 433 10 5 
5. Is the Smith-Towner bill endorsed without amend- 
hah ih Bete Kina cine hsb Wea bunks do an 112 716 5 il 
6. Is an amendment of the Smith-Towner bill to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in the department of education 
RE GE Ie SRN RR ESE SENS ES TE ER 580 272 il 4 
7. Is an amendment of the Smith-Towner bill to elimi- 
nate the appropriations for cooperation 
with the ir and to provide for an investigation 
and report by the Department of Education on the 
distribution of Federal aid and the amounts needed 
for specific purposes favored?..................... 348 440 5 9 
8. Is an amendment to the Smith-Towner bill to 
vide for -e appointment by the Department of 
cation of an advisory council favored?............. 469 318 13 i 
9. Is the Kenyon bill endorsed?.................... 338 455 7 7 
Vote of Associations 
4 ballots with nu-| 3 ballots with 
merical record of | “yes” or “no” 
votes votes 
Yes No Yes No 
1. Is the creation of a department of education with a 
secretary in the President's cabinet endorsed?...... 24 5 2 1 
2. Is the principle of Federal aid to education in the 
States on condition that the States match the Fed- 
eral appropriation endorsed?.............--...0+. 22 6 2 1 
3. Should a di ment of education supervise the ex- 
pan me Federal appropriations in the States?. . 21 7 1 2 
4. Should a department of education be authorized % 
determine acceptable standards for various ty —< 
a to inspect institutions within the 
I ike i a uid 6 heee do 23 6 1 2 
5. Is “is the he Sm ith-Towner bill endorsed without amend- 
EEE EE SEE OCT ETE ETT TT 14 10 1 2 
6. Is an ROTA PENIS of the Smith-Towner bill to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education in the department of education 
PS SO EP EE a eee 11 11 1 2 
7. Is an amendment of the Smith-Towner bill to elimi- 
nate the proposed appropriations for cooperation 
with States and to provide for an investigation and 
by the Department of Education on the dis- 
= tion of Federal aid and the amounts needed for 
ific purposes favored?......... 6.6... ..eeeeeees 8 14 0 3 
8.1 an amendment to the Smith-Towner bill to 
vide for the appointment by the Department of 
cation of an advisory council favored?............. 18 5 2 1 
9. Is the Kenyon bill endorsed?............-...+.-. 2 9 0 3 





























first tabulation presents the votes of the institutional members 
of the Council ; the second, the votes of those associations among 
the Council’s constituent and associate membership that recorded 
their opinions. The questions asked on the ballot are repeated 
in connection with both tabulations. 


The ballot contained a tenth question: “Is any other policy of 
Federal participation in education suggested?” The majority of 
the ballots recorded no vote on this question. No constructive 
suggestions were submitted. 

A large number of institutions informed the Council’s office 
that a reply to the questions asked on the ballot seemed to be 
inexpedient, in view of the great diversity of opinion among 
members of their respective staffs. Several other institutions, 
instead of answering the ballot questions, submitted statements 
which they judged to express more accurately the views of their 
respective faculties than would a formal vote on the specific 
questions submitted. It is believed that a number of these com- 
munications are of sufficient importance to merit reproduction 
in full or in part. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES. 


Your committee, appointed to consider and report upon the question 
of the relations of the land-grant colleges to the measure known as the 
Smith-Towner bill and to recommend a policy in connection therewith, 
begs to submit the following report: 

Concerning the general purpose of the bill “To encourage the States 
in the promotion and support of education” and more specifically to pro- 
vide for the “preparation of teachers; equalizing educational opportunities ; 
physical and health education; Americanization; removal of illiteracy ; and 
the organization by the Federal Government of a strong, central department 
of education in which real leadership of the Nation’s educational agencies 
shall be developed,” there can be no difference of opinion. These aims 
are to be sought and supported by all who have the interests of education 
at heart. 

The members of the committee differ among themeselves on the ques- 
tion as to the desirability of making the head of the proposed Federal 
education department a member of the President’s cabinet, objections 
being based on the fact that this office is political and temporary, whereas 
educational leadership should be permanent and nonpolitical. 

The committee entertains the profound conviction that under no cir- 
cumstances can it approve of legislation which might result in giving 
Federal authority control over the educational systems of the respective 
States either directly or indirectly. In its present form the bill specifically 
provides that all of the educational facilities provided for shall be “or- 
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ganized, supervised and administered exclusively by the legally consti- 
tuted State and local educational authorities,” and that the proposed 
Secretary of Education “shall exercise no authority in relation thereto 
except as herein provided to insure that all funds apportioned to (the 
States) shall be used for the purposes for which they are appropriated.” 
The authors of the bill are emphatic in their assurances that it has been 
their purpose to safeguard this point, and as the bill now stands your 
committee believes this has been accomplished. 

The proposed legislation contains a provision which is potentially of 
the utmost importance to the land-grant colleges and to which the com- 
mittee desires to call the careful attention of the members of this Asso- 
ciation. Section 3 provides that “the President is authorized and empowered 
in his discretion to transfer to the Department of Education such offices, 
bureaus, divisions, boards or branches of the Government, connected with 
or attached to any of the executive departments or organized independently 
of any department, as in his judgment should be controlled by, or the 
functions of which should be exercised by, the Department of Education.” 

Under this provision, it would be possible to transfer the land-grant 
colleges and all their activities, including research and extension, to the 
proposed new department, thus severing completely the relations under 
which for more than fifty years our institutions have so happily and suc- 
cessfully developed. The possibility of such a result may well occasion 
apprehension in our minds, and should in the opinion of the committee 
stimulate such action by this Association as will tend to avoid such a 
contingency. 

Your committee would, therefore, recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing statement as an expression of the attitude of this Association to- 
wards the proposed legis!lation : 

1. We approve the general purposes of the bill, relating to the encour- 
agement of education. 

2. We favor National ieadership of, and financial assistance to, public 
education. 

3. We oppose Federal control of State and local education. 

4. Since the land-grant colleges are higher institutions of learning 
established on Federal and State statutes, and have maintained satis- 
factory relations with the Federal Department of Agriculture, now well 
established by more than fifty years of successful operation, we favor 
enactment of such guaranties as will safeguard these relationships.’ 


REPORT OF THE FACULTY OF DENISON UNIVERSITY. 


The faculty of Denison University has given careful consideration 
to the referendum on proposed Federal legislation providing for the 
creation of a department of education and Federal aid for education. 

We favor the creation of a national department of education presided 
over by a secretary with the rank of a cabinet officer, hoping that the 


1Note—The question of the Association’s attitude toward the Smith-Towner Bill was 
brought before the annual meeting of the Association at Springfield, Mass., October 
19-21, 1920. 
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tenure of such secretary would be determined not by change of ad- 
ministration but by his efficiency. 

We believe that by the creation of such a department education 
would be given a part in determining national and international policies 
more in keeping with its importance, and by the consolidation of numerous 
small educational divisions and boards now scattered through the 
different Federal departments large economy and increase in effectiveness 
will result. 

We believe that the function of the department should be that of 
research and dissemination of knowledge, the expert investigation of 
educational problems of broad bearing and central significance, and 
the giving to the public of these findings in such a way as to stimulate 
it to action. 

We do not favor an annual appropriation by the Federal Government 
of one hundred million dollars. We believe the States are financially 
capable of managing their own educational affairs and that they need the 
guidance of expert suggestion and the incentive of clearly recognized 
objectives more than national monetary assistance. 

We disapprove the Kenyon bill because of its centralization of too 
much authority in the Federal Government. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


I submitted to the Radcliffe Council yesterday the question of approv- 
ing the Smith-Towner bill or other bills of a similar character. Pre- 
viously the whole matter had been looked up by a member of the Council 
who is something of an expert in such matters. The vote of the 
Council would be against such an appropriation at this time. All of 
us believe that there should be a strong department in Washington to 
look out for the interests of the Government in education; but we do 
not believe that, without an extremely careful and thorough investigation, 
it is wise to distribute a sum of money vast enough to pay the interest 
on a substantial part of our national debt, among the States in the 
manner proposed. We are doubtful whether education requires such 
assistance from the Government, and more than doubtful whether we 
are yet authorized to believe that the money will be wisely spent. 

I am summarizing as nearly as I can the feeling of our Council. 


ACTION OF THE SENATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


In compliance with the request of the American Council 
on Education, the Senate of the University of Chicago has 
given consideration to the Smith-Towner bill and the Kenyon 
bill, now pending before the Congress of the United States, 
and to the summary of arguments for and against these bills 
published by the Council as a basis for a referendum. After 
such consideration the Senate submits, as its reply to the refer- 
endum, the following statement of the defects which it finds 
in the present bills and of the general principles which in its 
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judgment should be embodied in Federal legislation on education. 
The following defects in the pending bills are noted: 


The scope and character of Federal participation in education are not 
adequately defined. Especially is the situation left wholly ambiguous 
with regard to the relation of education in the common branches to 
education in industrial and agricultural courses. 

There is no consistent policy with regard to the relation of the Federal 
Government and the States. In certain sections of the Smith-Towner 
bill, as in sections 10 and 13, the principle of Federal supervision is 
clearly recognized, while in section 14 a principle of exclusive State 
control of schools is enunciated. 

The sums of money to be appropriated from the Federal treasury 
are chosen without adequate background of information regarding the 
needs and capacities of the various States; and the principles of distribu- 
tion of such sums as are named are unscientific and inadequate. 

There is no consideration of the problems of higher education and 
no provision for the proper coordination of the different levels of 
American education into a coherent system. 


In view of these defects in the pending bills, it seems fitting 
to urge that the whole matter be recanvassed for the purpose 
of framing a substitute measure which will unite the interests 
of those who have been active in promoting the present bills, 
as well as of those who, through their representatives in the 
American Council on Education, have initiated the present discus- 
sion and referendum. As a contribution to such a movement 
for complete revision the following outline of general principles 
is submitted and advocated. 


Whatever Federal agency is set up for the promotion of education 
should be so organized as to give explicit recognition to the fact that 
the public-school system of the United States is a unit system, not a 
system administratively divided so as to separate general education from 
industrial education or higher schools from lower. 

Federal participation in education is desirable in so far as it provides 
for the study and presentation of standards of education and provides 
agencies to promote the acceptance of these standards by communities 
in all parts of the country. This principle contemplates the creation 
of an agency which is primarily scientific in character, after the analogy 
of the Department of Agriculture. The activities of such an agency 
may lead to far-reaching movements in American education, and it is 
wholly undesirable at this time to lay down negative principles which 
will limit the establishment of national standards. It is desirable that 
Federal subsidies, if such are to be made, be based on the broad and 
thoroughly scientific consideration of the principles which govern, and 
are to govern, the securing of all types of school revenues. 

Any Federal educational agency created by Congress should be com- 
petent to present to Congress from time to time plans for the enlargement 
of the American educational system and should be competent to admin- 
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ister with authority such laws as Congress may enact pertaining to 
education. It should not be competent to issue rules and regulations, 
as is the present Board for Vocational Education, nor, on the other hand, 
should it be limited in its scope, as is the present Bureau of Education, 
to the mere collection of information. Above all, it should not have as 
its chief function the disbursing of appropriations to the States. 

In short, a plan of national participation in education should be 
evolved which will operate to equalize educational opportunities and 
improve standards in all sections of the country. This plan should be 
based at every step on definite reports laid before Congress and should 
become operative to the extent, and only to the extent, to which Con- 
gress gives its explicit approval. 

As in other matters, so also in the case of Federal appropriations, 
action should not be taken in loose, general terms and monies should 
not be turned over to the States without full and explicit definition by 
Congress of the relation of Federal expenditures to local expenditures, 
both with regard to the needs which are to be met and also with regard 
to the standards which are to be attained. 

Appropriations other than those which provide for the maintenance 
of a scientific Federal agency are at this time premature, and any action 
providing for such appropriations should be detached from the bill dealing 
with the fundamental issue which is that of providing a proper agency to 
make investigations and recommendations to Congress. 


The Senate of the University of Chicago, believing as it does 
in the great importance of the proposal that a Federal educational 
agency of broad scope be created, and holding that adherence 
to the foregoing principles is essential to the adoption of wise 
measures, urges that the American Council on Education make 
the problem of promoting the full discussion of this matter one 
of its major undertakings and that it take steps to secure a 
full hearing before Congress and the President of the United 
States. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the foregoing summaries it would be apparent that 
the membership of the American Council on Education is by no 
means in agreement with respect to any one of the large issues 
raised in the referendum ballot. All that the returns show are 
certain trends of opinion. The most important of these appear 
to be the following: 


1. An overwhelming majority of the membership of the 
Council voting favors the creation of a department of education. 

2. An almost equally large majority of the Council’s member- 
ship believes that the Smith-Towner bill should be amended. 

3. The amendment most generally favored is one providing 
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for the inclusion of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
in a new department from the outset. 

4. Opinion is nearly evenly divided on the advisability of 
large Federal appropriations to the States on condition that the 
States match the appropriations. 

5. A considerable majority favor the appointment of an 
advisory council by the department of education. 

The following constitute the seventeen institutions voting 
“yes” or “no” on the propositions submitted in the ballot: 


Colorado College. 

Catholic University of America. 
James Millikin University. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
University of Maryland. 
Boston University. 

Mount Holyoke College. 
Wheaton College. 

University of Michigan. 
Carleton College. 

University of Minnesota. 
Drury College. 

Oberlin College. 

Western College for Women. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Lawrence College. 


Below are listed institutions returning ballots with a numerical 
record of votes: 


California Institute of Technology. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 
University of Southern California. 
Colorado State Teachers’ College. 
Wesleyan University. 
Northwestern University. 
University of Illinois. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute. 
University of Notre Dame. 
Cornell College. 

Grinnell College. 

Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
University of Kentucky. 

Bowdoin College. 

Tufts College. 

Wellesley College. 

Kalamazoo College. 

St. Olaf College. 




















College of St. Thomas. 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers’ College. 
University of Montana. 
Dartmouth College. 

Alfred University. 

University of Rochester. 

Wells College. 

St. Genevieve’s College. 

Case School of Applied Science. 
Lake Erie College. 

Marietta College. 

Municipal University of Akron. 
Otterbein University. 

Western Reserve University. 
University of Oregon. 
Allegheny College. 

Drexel Institute. 

Grove City College. 

Lafayette College. 

Lehigh University. 

Temple University. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
Sweet Briar College. 

Beloit College. 

Marquette University. 
Milwaukee-Downer College. 

St. Clara College. 

One Ballot received without name of college. 


The following associations returned ballots with “yes” or “no” 
votes : 
The Association of Urban Universities. 


The Catholic Educational Association. 
The National Institution for Moral Instruction. 


The following associations returned ballots with numerical 
votes : 

The American Association of University Professors. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education. 

The National Council of Normal Schools Presidents and Principals. 

Resolutions were submitted by the Faculty of the University 
of Colorado, the Council of Radcliffe College, the Faculty of 
Denison University, the Faculty of Huron College, the Faculty 
of Colgate University, the Senate of the University of Chicago, 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges. 
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The Smith-Towner Bill Reported by 


the House Committee on Education 


N January 17, 1921, Mr. Towner of the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representatives reported the 


Smith-Towner Bill to tl:e House with certain amendments. 
His report merits the attenticn of educational officers. 

After calling the attention of the House to the amendments 
made in the Bill by the Committee, Mr. Towner presented the 
Bill as amended and then analyzed it. This portion of his report 
is printed in full below: 


A Bit to create a Department of Education, to authorize appropriations 
for the conduct of said department, to authorize the appropriation 
of money to enccurage the States in the promotion and support of 
education, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby created 
an executive department in the Government to be called the Department 
of Education, with a Secretary of Education, who shall be the head thereof, 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, and 
whose tenure of office shall be the same as that of the heads of other 
executive departments; and section 158 of the Revised Statutes is hereby 
amended to include such department, and the provisions of title 4 of the 
Revised Statutes, including all amendments thereto, are hereby made 
applicable to said department. The Secretary of Education shall cause 
a seal of office to be made for such department of such device as the Pres- 
ident shall approve, and judicial notice shall be taken of said seal. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in said department an assistant secretary of 
education, to be appointed by the President, who shall receive a salary of 
$5,000 per annum. He shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by 
the secretary or required by law. There shall also be one chief clerk and 
a disbursing clerk and such chiefs of bureaus and clerical assistants as 
may from time to time be authorized by Congress. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby transferred to the Department of Educa- 
tion the Bureau of Education, and such offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, 
or branches of the Government, connected with or attached to any of the 
executive departments or organized independently of any department, as 
Congress may determine should be administered by the Department of 
Education, and all such offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of 
the Government so transferred by act of Congress shall thereafter be 
administered by the Department of Education, as hereinafter provided. 
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All officers, clerks, and employees employed in or by any office, bureau, 
division, board, or branch of the Government, transferred in accordance 
with the provisions of this act to the Department of Education, shall each 
and all be transferred to said Department of Education at their existing 
grades and salaries, except where otherwise provided in this act; and 
the office records and papers on file and pertaining exclusively to the 
business of any such office, bureau, division, board, or branch of the Gov- 
ernment so transferred, together with the furniture and equipment thereof, 
shall be transferred to said department. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Education shall have charge, in the 
buildings or premises occupied by or assigned to the Department of Ed- 
ucation, of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other property 
used therein or pertaining thereto, and may expend for rental of appro- 
priate quarters for the accommodation of the Department of Education 
within the District of Columbia, and for the library, furniture, equipment, 
and all other incidental expenses, such sums as Congress may provide 
from time to time. 

All power and authority conferred by law upon or exercised by the 
head of any executive department, or by any administrative board, over 
any officer, office, bureau, division, board, or branch of the Government, 
transferred in accordance with the provisions of this act to the Department 
of Education, and any and all business arising therefrom or pertaining 
thereto, and all duties performed in connection therewith, shall, after such 
transfer, be vested in and exercised by the Secretary of Education. 

All laws prescribing the work and defining the duties and powers of 
the several offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of the Govern- 
ment, transferred in accordance with the provisions of this act to the 
Department of Education, shall, in so far as the same are not in conflict 
with the provisions of this act, remain in full force and effect and be exe- 
cuted by the Secretary of Education, to whom is hereby granted definite 
authority to reorganize the work of any and all of the said offices, bureaus, 
divisions, boards, or branches of the Government so transferred in such 
way as will in his judgment best accomplish the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the Department of Education to 
conduct studies and investigations in the field of education and to report 
thereon. Research shall be undertaken in (a) illiteracy; (b) immigrant 
education; (c) public school education, and especially rural education; 
(d) physical education, including health education, recreation, and sani- 
tation; (e) preparation and supply of competent teachers for the public 
schools; (f) higher education; and in such other fields as, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of Education, may require attention and study. 

In order to carry out the provisions of this section the Secretary of 
Education is authorized, in the same manner as provided for appointments 
in other departments, to make appointments, or recommendations of ap- 
pointments, of educational attaches to foreign embassies, and of such 
investigators and representatives as may be needed, subject to the appro- 
priations that have been made or may hereafter be made to any office, 
bureau, division, board, or branch of the Government transferred in ac- 
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cordance with the provisions of this act to the Department of Education; 
and where appropriations have not been made therefor the appropriation 
provided in section 6 of this act shall be made available. 

Sec. 6. That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and annually 
thereafter, the sum of $500,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the De- 
partment of Education, for the purpose of paying salaries and conducting 
investigations and paying all incidental and traveling expenses and rent 
where necessary, and for the purpose of enabling the Department of Edu- 
cation to carry out the provisions of this act. And all appropriations 
which have been made and which may hereafter be made to any office, 
bureau, division, board, or branch of the Government, transferred in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act to the Department of Education, 
are hereby continued in full force and effect, and shall be administered 
by the Secretary of Education in such manner as is prescribed by law. 

Sec. 7. That in order to encourage the States in the promotion and 
support of education, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, and annually thereafter, $100,000,000, to 
be apportioned, disbursed, and expended as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 8. That in order to encourage the States to remove illiteracy, 
three-fortieths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by section 7 
of this act shall be used for the instruction ‘of iliterates 14 years of 
age and over. Such instruction shall deal Witu the common-school 
branches and the duties of citizenship, and when advisable shall prepare 
for some definite occupation. Said sum shall be apportioned to the 
States in the proportions which their respective illiterate populations of 
14 years of age and over, not including foreign-born illiterates, bear 
to such total illiterate population of the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, according to the last preceding census of the 
United States. 

Sec. 9. That in order to encourage the States in the Americanization 
of immigrants, three-fortieths of the sum authorized to be appropriated 
by section 7 of this act shall be used to teach immigrants 14 years of 
age and over to speak and read the English language and to understand 
and appreciate the spirit and purpose of the American Government 
and the duties of citizenship in a free country. The said sum shall be 
apportioned to the States in the proportions which their respective foreign- 
born populations bear to the total foreign-born population of the 
United States, not including outlying possessions, according to the last 
preceding census of the United States. 

Sec. 10. That in order to encourage the States to equalize educational 
opportunities five-tenths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by 
section 7 of this act shall be used in public elementary and secondary 
schools for the partial payment of teachers’ salaries, for providing better 
instruction and extending school terms, especially in rural schools and 
schools in sparsely settled localities, and otherwise providing equally 
good educational opportunities for the children in the several States, 
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and for the extension and adaptation of public libraries for educational 
purposes. The said sum shall be apportioned to the States, one-half 
in the proportions which the number of children between the ages of 
6 and 21 of the respective States bear to the total number of such 
children in the United States, and one-half in the proportions which the 
number of public-school teachers employed in teaching positions in the 
respective States bear to the total number of public-school teachers 
so employed in the United States, not including outlying possessions, 
said apportionment to be based upon statistics collected annually by 
the Department of Education: Provided, however, That in order to 
share in the apportionment provided by this section a State shall 
establish and maintain the following requirements, unless prevented by 
constitutional limitations, in which case these requirements shall be 
approximated as nearly as constitutional provisions will permit: (a) 
A legal school term of at least 24 weeks in each year for the benefit 
of all children of school age in such State; (b) a compulsory school- 
attendance law requiring all children between the ages of 7 and 14 to 
attend some school for at least 24 weeks in each year; (c) a law requiring 
that the English language shall be the basic language of instruction in 
the common-school branches in all schools, public and private. 

Sec. 11. That in order to encourage the States in the promotion of 
physical education, two-tenths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by 
section 7 of this act sha.i be used for physical education and instruction 
in the principles of theaith and sanitation. The said sum shall be ap- 
portioned to the States in the proportions which their respective popula- 
tions bear to the total population of the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, according to the last preceding census of the 
United States. 

Sec. 12. That in order to encourage the States in the preparation of 
teachers for public-school service, particularly in rural schools, three- 
twentieths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by section 7 of 
this act shall be used to provide and extend facilities for the improve- 
ment of teachers already in service and for the more adequate preparation 
of prospective teachers, and to provide an increased number of trained 
and competent teachers by encouraging, through the establishment of 
scholarships and otherwise, a greater number of talented young people 
to make adequate preparation for public-school service. The said sum 
shall be apportioned to the States in the proportions which the number 
of public-school teachers employed in teaching positions in the respective 
States bear to the total number of public-school teachers so employed 
in the United States, not including outlying possessions, said appor- 
tionments to be based on statistics collected annually by the Department 
of Education. 

Sec. 13. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriation 
authorized in section 7, and of any of the apportionments made in 
sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this act, a State shall, by legislative 
enactment, accept the provisions of this act and provide for the 
administration and distribution of such funds as may be apportioned 
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to said State, and shall designate the State’s chief educational authority, 
whether a State superintendent of public instruction, a commissioner of 
education, a State board of education, or other legally constituted chief 
educational authority, to represent said State in the administration of 
this act, and such authority so designated shall be recognized by the 
Secretary of Education: Provided, That in any State in which the legis- 
lature does not meet in 1921, the governor of said State, in so far as 
he may have authority so to do, may take such action, temporarily, as 
is herein provided to be taken by legislative enactment in order to 
secure the benefits of this act, and such action by the governor shall 
be recognized by the Secretary of Education for the purposes of this 
act, when reported by the chief educational authority designated to 
represent said State, until the legislature of said State shall have 
met in due course and been in session 60 days. 

In any State accepting the provisions of this act the State treasurer 
shall be designated and appointed as custodian of all funds received 
by said State as apportionments under the provisions of this act, to 
receive and provide for the proper custody and disbursement of the 
same, such disbursements to be made in accordance with the legal provi- 
sions of said State, on warrants duly drawn by the State’s chief educa- 
tional authority designated to represent said State in the administration 
of this act. 

A State may accept the provisions of any one or more of the respective 
apportionments authorized in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this act, and 
may defer the acceptance of any one or more of said apportionments: 
Provided, however, That no money shall be apportioned to any State 
from any of the funds provided in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this 
act unless a sum at least equally as large shall be provided by said 
State, or by local authorities, or by both, for the same purpose: And 
provided, That the sum or sums provided by a State for the equalization 
of educational opportunities, for the promotion of physical education, and 
for the preparation of teachers shall not be less for any year than the 
amount provided for the same purpose for the fiscal year next preceding 
the acceptance of the provisions of this act by said State: And provided 
further, That no money apportioned to any State under the provisions 
of this act shall be used by any State or local authority, directly or 
indirectly, for the purchase, rental, erection, preservation, or repair of 
any building or equipment, or for the purchase or rental of land, or 
for the payment of debts or the interest thereon. 

Sec. 14. That when a State shall have accepted the provisions of this 
act and shall have provided for the distribution and administration of 
such funds as may be apportioned to said State, as herein provided, 
the State’s chief educational authority designated to represent said State 
shall so report in writing to the Secretary of Education. If such report 
shows that said State has complied with the provisions of this act 
with respect to any one or more of the apportionments authorized in 
sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this act, the Secretary of Education shall 
apportion to said State for the fiscal year, or for the remainder of the 
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fiscal year, as the case may be, such funds as said State may be entitled 
to receive under the provisions of this act, and shall certify such appor- 
tionment or apportionments to the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided, 
That courses of study, plans, and methods for carrying out the purposes 
and provisions of this act within a State shall be determined by the 
State and local educational authorities of said State, and this act shall 
not be construed to require uniformity of courses of study, plans, and 
methods in the several States in order to secure the benefits herein 
provided: And provided further, That all the educational facilities en- 
couraged by the provisions of this act and accepted by a State shall be 
organized, supervised, and administered exclusively by the legally con- 
stituted State and local educational authorities of said State, and the 
Secretary of Education shall exercise no authority in relation thereto 
except as herein provided to insure that all funds: apportioned to said 
State shall be used for the purposes for which they are appropriated 
by Congress. 

Sec. 15. That the Secretary of Education is authorized to prescribe 
plans for keeping accounts of the expenditures of such funds as may 
be apportioned to the States under the provisions of this act and to audit 
such accounts. The Secretary of Education may withhold the apportion- 
ment or apportionments of any State for the next ensuing fiscal year 
whenever he shall determine that such apportionment or apportionments 
made to said State for the current fiscal year are not being expended in 
accordance with the provisions of this act: Provided, however, That 
before withholding any such apportionment from any State, as herein 
provided, the Secretary of Education shall give due notice in writing 
to the chief educational authority designated to represent said State, 
stating specifically wherein said State fails to comply with the provisions 
of this act. 

If any portion of the money received by the treasurer of a State 
under the provisions of this act for any of the purposes herein 
provided shall, by action or contingency, be diminished or lost, the 
same shall be replaced by said State, and until so replaced no subsequent 
apportionment for such purpose shall be paid to said State. If any 
part of the funds apportioned annually to any State for any of the 
purposes named in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this act has not been 
expended for such purpose, a sum equal to such unexpended part shall 
be deducted from the next succeeding annual apportionment made to 
said State for such purpose. 

Sec. 16. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay quarterly, on the Ist day of July, October, January, 
and April, to the treasurer of any State designated to receive such 
funds, such apportionment or apportionments as are properly certified 
to him by the secretary of education, and he shall discontinue such pay- 
ments when notified so to do by the Secretary of Education, as provided 
in this act. 

Sec.17. That the chief educational authority designated to represent 
any State receiving the benefits of this act shall, not later than September 
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1 of each year, make a report to the Secretary of Education showing 
the work done in said State in carrying out the provisions of this act 
and the receipts and expenditures of money apportioned to said State 
under the provisions of this act. If the chief educational authority 
designated to represent any State shall fail to report as herein provided, 
the Secretary of Education shall notify the Secretary of the Treasury to 
discontinue the payment of all apportionments to said State until such 
report shall have been made. 

Sec. 18. That the Secretary of Education shall annually at the close 
of each fiscal year make a report in writing to Congress giving an account 
of all moneys received and disbursed by the Department of Education 
and describing the work done by the department. He shall also, not 
later than December 1 of each year, make a report to Congress on the 
administration of sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 of 
this act, and shall include in said report a summary of the reports made 
to him by the several States showing the condition of public education 
therein, and shall at the same time make such recommendations to 
Congress as will, in his judgment, improve public education in the United 
States. He shall also from time to time make such special investigations 
and reports as may be required of him by the President or by Congress. 

Sec. 19. That this act shall take effect April 1, 1921, and all acts and 
parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 


ANALYSIS AND GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The bill creates a Department of Education with a Secretary 
at its head, who shall be a member of the President’s Cabinet. 
The first six sections of the bill provide for the organization 
of this department. There are many reasons why this should be 
done. It is generally admitted that the education of its citizens 
is the most important work in which a government can engage. 
This is especially true in a republic. A nation can be properly 
governed only when it is intelligently governed. While the 
United States is more dependent than almost any other nation 
upon education for the successful conduct of its Government, 
it is about the only nation in the world that has not given educa- 
tion primary recognition, for nearly all the other nations have 
departments or ministries of education with their heads members 
of the cabinet. 

Early in our history we began making appropriations to the 
States in lands and money for educational purposes. We have 
undertaken the work both directly and indirectly. There are 
now 30 or more different parts of the Government service doing 
educational work, and we are annually making large appropria- 
tions from the National Treasury for their support. Yet the 
only recognition we have given education at the seat of govern- 
ment is the establishment of a small bureau in the Department 
of the Interior. There is no coordination of the various educa- 
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tional activities of the Government. There is no head to direct 
the work. The Commissioner of Education has no authority 
over the educational work of the Government outside his own 
bureau, which has but a subordinate place, supported by only 
small appropriations. To concentrate and coordinate this work 
will make both for efficiency and economy. To give to education 
the recognition in the Federal system which its importance merits 
is one of the principal objects of the bill. 


AID FROM THE FEDERAL TREASURY 


The remaining sections of the bill provide for the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations from the Federal Treasury to aid and 
encourage the States in particular branches of educational work 
which are especially urgent. These authorizations for appropria- 
tions are made contingent upon the States appropriating an 
amount at least equally as large for the same purpose. The 
particular branches of educational work to be thus aided and 
encouraged are the removal of illiteracy, the Americanization 
of immigrants, the equalization of educational opportunities, the 
promotion of physical education, and the preparation of teachers. 


ILLITERACY 


The extent of illiteracy in the United States is so great as to 
amount not only to a national disgrace but a national menace 
as well. According to the census of 1910, there were in the 
United States 5,500,000 persons 10 years of age and over who 
could not read or write any language. In addition there were 
3,500,000 who could not speak, read, or write English. These 
statistics put us in ninth place among the nations, with most 
of the civilized world ahead of us. The disclosures of the last 
census as to illiteracy are not yet available, but it is believed 
that the percentage of illiteracy has not been substantially reduced 
since 1910, 

Our alarming condition was graphically disclosed by the 
examination of the draft registrants during the late war. The 
Surgeon General’s report showed that of the men called to service 
between the ages of 21 and 31 nearly 25 per cent were practically 
illiterate. The Nation’s defense is thus doubly impaired. First, 
because one-fourth of the sons of America called to serve are 
incapacitated for efficient service by being so ignorant and illit- 
erate that they can not understand the orders given them; 
and, second, because in a free country its safety is jeopardized 
when its voters can not read the ballots they cast and only know 
how to vote as they are told. 

The economic loss is tremendous. Secretary Lane estimated 
the annual loss to the Nation because of illiteracy alone at 
$825,000,000. The Director of the Bureau of Mines states that 
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of the 1,000,000 men engaged in mining in the United States 
620,000 are foreigners, and that 460,000 of these can not speak 
English. He states that the removal of illiteracy among the 
miners would save annually 1,000 lives and 150,000 injuries. 
Investigation has shown that one-half the industrial accidents 
are the result of ignorance, because the workers can not read 
the danger warnings or understand the orders given. 

It has been said that illiteracy is a southern problem. The 
facts do not warrant that conclusion. Georgia has 89,000 illit- 
erates, but New York has 406,000. Alabama has 352,000, while 
Pennsylvania has 354,000. Louisiana has 352,000, Mississippi 
290,000, and Texas has 282,000, but Illinois has 168,000, Ohio 
124,000, and New Jersey 113,000. Even Massachusetts has 
141,000, and undertakes to partially solve her illiteracy problem 
by depriving them of the right to vote. 

It is thought by many that illiteracy is a race question. But 
it is much more than that. There are over 1,000,000 more white 
illiterates in the United States than illiterate negroes. 


AMERICANIZATION 


Closely allied with the problem of the removal of illiteracy 
is the Americanization of our foreign born. We have now more 
than 15,000,000 foreign-born population in the United States. 
More than 5,000,000 can not read or write the English language. 
More than 2,000,000 can not read or write any language. This 
mass of ignorance is not merly a negative evil; it has become 
and is now an active source of danger to the Republic. Alien 
communities where our language is not spoken, where our mag- 
azines and newspapers are not read, and where no American 
ideals or any understanding of our institutions are made known 
constitute a rich soil in which are sown the seeds of unrest and 
revolt. Alien agitators who advocate the destruction of our 
Government, whose only purpose in coming to our shores is to 
excite revolution by violence, find here their opportunity. These 
revolutionists whom we have mistakenly allowed to come to this 
country easily win the confidence of their countrymen and easily 
lead them astray. Most of the difficulties among foreign work- 
ingmen have their origin in the evil work of these foreign mal- 
contents and trouble makers. 

There is but one cure for these conditions, and that is to 
educate the immigrant to understand our language, our Gov- 
ernment, and our institutions. We are ourselves largely to blame. 
We admit the foreigner on easy terms and then let him shift for 
himself. We should surround him from the first with an at- 
mosphere of helpful and patriotic influence. We should teach 
him to know what a free government is and what America really 
means. A man can not love a country which he does not under- 
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stand. He can not appreciate and cherish institutions which 
are incomprehensible to him. 

The task of the Americanization of immigrants, as well as 
that of the removal of illiteracy, is very largely an adult problem. 
The children we hope will be cared for in the schools. But 
there are few schools and few facilities of any kind for the 
education of grown men and women. That fact makes the 
problem more difficult, and accounts in part for the delay and 
reluctance of the States to meet the demand. But the difficulty 
must be faced. It is the duty of both the States and the Nation 
to meet it, and it is hoped that by an effective cooperation in 
the work we may be able within a few years to materially better 
the conditions that now exist. 


EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Provision is made for an appropriation to encourage the States 
to equalize educational opportunities for the youth of the land. 
That great inequalities exist within and among the States is 
well known. In the South a large proportion of the Negro 
children never see the inside of a schoolhouse. In the North 
there is hardly a city that has adequate school facilities for all 
its children. In some rural communities and factory districts 
the value of the property is so small that local taxation can not 
support the schools. In other sparsely settled communities means 
must be provided to carry pupils to central schools. The dif- 
ferences between the city and country schools are marked. On 
an average the country boy has two months less of a school 
year than the city boy. Through the eight grades this amounts 
to one year and four months’ advantage given the city boy over 
the country boy. 

Unfortunately it is found that where the educational needs 
are greatest the schools are most inadequate. All over our land 
the poorest schools are in the poorest communities—just where 
the best schools are most needed. Through national cooperation 
with the States and the local communities these unfortunate 
conditions can be largely remedied. It should be the Nation’s 
task to so encourage the States and cooperate with them that 
every child in America, whether born in a city or in a remote 
rural district, shall have the advantage of at least a common- 
school education. The idea is fundamentally sound that the 
Nation, the State, and the local community should share in the 
responsibility and the expense of supporting an adequate and 
equalized system of public education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Provost Marshal General’s report revealed the startling 
fact that more than one-third of the men examined for military 
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service in the late war were disqualified by reason of physical 
disability. It is also stated that 90 per cent of these hundreds 
of thousands of young men thus classed as physical defectives 
unfit for military service could have qualified had they been 
taught the application of the simplest rules of hygiene and health. 
It was ignorance, gross ignorance, that in the vast majority of 
cases was the cause of their incompetence. 

If one-third of our young men are diseased and unfit to fight 
for their country, they are unfit to make their full con- 
tribution to the life and progress of the Nation. They can not 
bring to their families, to the community, or to the Nation a 
man’s share of its obligation and service. In a double sense 
physical education is a national interest. Not only because a 
physical defective is a burden to the Nation, but because it is 
as necessary to have sound men as it is to have effective guns and 
ammunition for the Nation’s defense. The addition to the dy- 
namic power of the Nation, the strengthening of all the forces 
that make not only for national defense but for progress, even 
the increase of moral strength that would come from observance 
of the fundamental principles of healthful living, are incalculable. 

There is but one adequate and sensible course, to adopt and 
put into operation as part of our school curriculum a system 
of physical education in its broadest and best sense. Unfor- 
tunately this has not been generally done. The additional cost 
deprives many schools and thousands of children of this essential 
element of education, with the unfortunate results already referred 
to. As the Nation has an immediate interest in the physical 
fitness of its citizens, it is only proper it should bear a part 
of the expense and do something toward stimulating the activity 
of the States in this regard. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


It is generally admitted by those who have given thought 
to the subject that the most pressing educational problem in 
America is how to overcome the difficulty of securing competent 
teachers for our schools. Thousands of schools are closed be- 
cause teachers can not be obtained. Tens of thousands of 
schools are taught by incompetent teachers. Over 100,000 
teachers now teaching American youth are less than 20 years 
old; 30,000 have no education beyond the eighth grade; 200,000 
have less than a high-school education ; 300,000 have no profes- 
sional training whatever. 

The principal cause of this is that teachers have been paid 
less wages than almost any other class engaged in private or 
public service. The average salary paid teachers in the United 
States last year was $640. This is less than the wages paid 
scrub women or ditch diggers. It is only a fraction of the 
amount paid mechanics. It must be manifest that such conditions 
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will drive all competent and self-respecting teachers from their 
work. It is certainly the duty of the people of the United States 
to bring up to at least a scale of reason and justice the salaries 
of the teachers of the country. 

But it is also the duty of the people to see that adequate means 
for the preparation of teachers be made available on such terms 
as will induce competent young men and women to engage in , 
teaching. And this is not merely a local problem nor a State 
problem ; it is a national problem as well. It is undoubtedly one 
of the principal duties of our schools to put into the minds 
and hearts of the youth of our land the principles of American 
liberty and justice and to teach them the blessings and the re- 
sponsibility of American citizenship. Indifference as to the want 
of school privileges or as to the character of the schools and 
their teachers will inevitably result in the deterioration of our 
citizenship and endanger the life of the Nation. It is to aid 
and encourage the States in the work of preparing competent 
teachers for all the schools within their borders, both public 
and private, that this provision is inserted in the bill. 


OBJECTIONS 


It is urged that this bill provides for an undue extension of 
the powers of the General Government ; that education is properly 
a State function and should not be invaded by the Nation. In 
reply to this objection it may be said that the legislation proposed 
does not usurp the powers of the States in their control of educa- 
tion. On the contrary, the control and management of the schools 
by State and local authorities is most carefully preserved, and 
very definite and positive provision is made against any interfer- 
ence on the part of the Federal Government. It can not be too 
strongly stated that this bill is to aid and encourage, and not to 
control. The bill instead of granting power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control education within the States in the strongest 
possible provisions guards against it. The Secretary of Educa- 
tion is denied the right to establish standards or to exercise any 
power over the conduct of the schools. The only standards or 
conditions which must be met by the Sta es in order to receive 
the benefits provided are clearly stated in the bill. All details 
with respect to courses of study, plans, and methods are left en- 
tirely to the States. 

It can not be said that national aid for education is a new 
proposition. As a matter of historic fact, the policy of making 
grants by the National Government for the education of the 
people antedates the adoption of the Constitution. The land act 
of 1785 provided for the survey of the Northwest Territory and 
set aside therein lot No. 16 in every township for “the mainte- 
nance of public schools within said township.” The ordinance of 
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1787 declared that “Schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.” In 1826 the section-grant provision was ap- 
plied to the Louisiana purchase. In 1848, inthe Oregon Territory 
land act, sections 16 and 36 were set aside for the public schools, 
Nor were grants of land only made by the General Government. 
In 1818 the act admitting Illinois set aside the “5 per cent” funds 
for education. The surplus distributions were used largely for 
that purpose. In 1863 the Morrill Act providing for the estab- 
lishment of the “land-grant colleges” in each State was signed by 
President Lincoln. This was strengthened by the Hatch Act in 
1887. The second Morrill Act, passed in 1890, gave $25,000 a 
year to each land-grant college. This was increased first to $30,- 
000 and then to $80,000 a year in cash from the National Treas- 
ury. The Smith-Lever Act of 1914 gave further increases for 
extension work and farmers’ institutes. The Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917, providing for assistance to the States for the promotion 
of vocational education, gives a total maximum appropriation 
from the National Government annually of $7,200,000 for that 
purpose. 

It is evident that the policy was early adopted and has been 
since maintained that the National Government shall, when Na- 
tional as well as State interests are involved, aid the States in the 
education of its citizens. 

The additional demand which will be made upon the Treasury 
is urged as an objection. In the first place, it should be observed 
that the bill does not appropriate but merely authorizes appro- 
priations. It establishes a limit rather than creates a burden. It 
is within the discretion of Congress to appropriate the whole or 
any part within that limit in any year. Besides, it is not at all 
probable that the entire amount provided will ever be called for. 
To absorb the entire amount all the States would have to qualify 
under all the five separate provisions every year. It is not likely 
that this will ever occur. Some States will qualify for aid 
in the removal of illiteracy. Others will not need it. Some will 
qualify for the Americanization of immigrants. Others will not 
do so. And this is the case with each of the five provisions. 
The Federal Government will respond only when the State shall 
deem its own need in that particular matter of sufficient impor- 
tance to make at least an equal appropriation. 

When Congress is to consider to which of the various demands 
for appropriations it will respond, it should make selection of 
those which are of greatest importance and omit those which 
are least justifiable. There is nothing of more importance in our 
scheme of Government than the education of the people. What- 
ever else may be left out, education can not safely be excluded. 
If there is any one thing that justifies a tax in the judgment 
of American citizens, it is that which strengthens and supports 
our public schools. There are many millions now appropriated 
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which have much less justification than the appropriations called 
for under the terms of this bill. 

If education should be given the recognition which its impor- 
tance requires, if illiteracy is a national peril, if ignorance of our 
language and institutions is a source of danger, if through the 
equalization of educational opportunities there should be guar- 
anteed to every child in the land at least a common-school educa- 
tion, if the conservation of the physical well-being of the youth 
of our land is imperative from the standpoint of national wel- 
fare, if there should be provided for every boy and girl in America 
a competent, well-qualified teacher in order that there may be de- 
veloped throughout our Nation an intelligent and enlightened 
citizenship, then it can be fairly said that this legislation is 


justified. 

The Smith-Towner bill was not acted upon before the 
adjournment of Congress, March 4. It, therefore, died auto- 
matically. The office of the American Couricil on Education is 
informed that it will be reintroduced with certain further amend- 
ments as soon as Congress reassembles. 








British Academic Credentials 
RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE ADMISSION 
OF HOLDERS OF DEGREES FROM BRITISH INSTI- 
TUTIONS TO STUDY AT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


HE Committee on International Educational Relations of 

the American Council on Education has designated a spe- 

cial subcommittee to make recommendations regarding the 

rating by American institutions of holders of academic credentials 

from universities and colleges in the British Empire. The fol- 

lowing proposals are submitted by the committee for the infor- 
mation of college and university officers. 

In the British Empire institutions and the degrees granted by 
them are not standardized by government authorities as in the 
Continental countries. The work offered by the various universi- 
ties differs in advancement and in excellence. While perhaps 
the diversity of academic institutions going under the same name 
is not so great in the British Empire as in the United States, 
the situations are not fundamentally dissimilar. 

It is the Committee’s judgment that the interchange of under- 
graduate students between distant countries (except as this is 
already provided for by the Rhodes trust) should not be encour- 
aged. It believes that as a rule men and women of the maturity 
of graduate students are the only ones who can derive enough 
profit from study in a foreign country to repay the effort involved. 
The Committee, therefore, makes no general recommendation 
concerning the treatment of undergraduate students. It expects 
that American colleges and universities which receive undergrad- 
uates from British institutions will admit them to those classes 
or those courses that the record of their previous studies indicate 
they are qualified to enter. 

The Committee’s recommendations are as follows: 

1. That students or graduates of Canadian institutions who 
are candidates for admission to undergraduate or graduate stand- 
ing at colleges and universities in the United States be classified 


for purposes of admission as if they had studied at American 
higher institutions. 
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2. That holders of the bachelor’s degree from universities in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, and holders of the master’s degree 
from universities in Scotland (the M. A. is the first degree at 
Scottish universities) be admitted to graduate registration in 
American universities, the status of each individual with refer- 
ence to candidacy for a higher degree to be determined by the 
merits of his case. 

3. That holders of the bachelor’s degree from universities 
in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa and from govern- 
ment universities in India be admitted to graduate registration 
in American universities, the status of each individual with ref- 
erence to candidacy for a higher degree to be determined by the 
merits of his case. 

4. That administrative officers should note that many holders 
of the bachelor’s degree from institutions mentioned in para- 
graphs 2 and 3 may need to spend at least two years in prepara- 
tion for the master’s degree at an American university. But 
men who have graduated with high honors from universities 
in the British Isles and from some of the institutions noted in 
paragraph 3 will ordinarily proceed to the master’s degree at 
an American institution in the minimum period 
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The Junior College 


The National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at its meeting held March 10, 1921, voted 
to accept and adopt the following report on the junior college 
presented by a subcommittee. Because of the importance of the 
subject and the wide influence of the National Conference Com- 
mitte, the report is reprinted here. 


The junior college is an institution covering the first two years of 
a standard college course, based upon the completion of four years of 
high school work. It may be a division of a large university offering a 
full college course but for administrative reasons dividing that course into 
tvo separate units each covering two years of work; it may be a separate 
institution, either rural or urban, under private or public control, estab- 
lished primarily either to meet local needs for post-high-school work, 
whether vocational or cultural, or to allow students to take the early 
years of their college course near their homes or in a comparatively small 
and closely supervised environment; it may be a graduate annex to a local 
high school organized primarily to gratify local pride or to aggrandize 
the local school system. 

There are over a hundred such institutions in the country at present, 
and there is a marked tendency to increase the number. The institution 
has had its greatest development in the West and South, but it exists in 
all parts of the country, and the movement is general rather than local 
or regional. 

In many cases the junior college meets a genuine need. It serves in 
a measure to relieve the enormous pressure of students on many of our 
universities, and by relieving that pressure helps to solve the troublesome 
problem of the assimilation of the freshman. It lightens the financial 
burden for many students by allowing them to take the first half of 
their college course at less expense than in a distant institution. For many 
it affords the opportunity at home and at small cost to pursue voca- 
tional or preprofessional studies that otherwise they would be unable to 
afford. 

Since it thus meets definite needs, it is evidently here to stay, and the 
problem is not whether we shall have junior colleges, but how far they shall 
be encouraged, what standards shall be insisted on, and how far work 
done in them shall be accredited by standard colleges, by professional 
schools and by universities. 

It may be set down as a safe working principle that junior colleges 
should be encouraged in so far as they meet genuine, legitimate needs, 
and that their work should be accepted and accredited in so far as it 
conforms to the standards maintained by colleges and universities of 
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recognized standing. This means that the institution must possess at 
least the minimum collegiate equipment, that the teachers must be of 
collegiate calibre, men and women of scholarly attainment, that the work 
must be done under college conditions, and that the atmosphere must be 
distinctly collegiate rather than secondary in character. In other words the 
work done in junior colleges must be recognized at its face value just as 
far as, and no farther than, it conforms to the standards of our recognized 
institutions. 

The junior college as a division of a large university may be an 
administrative device of great value, but the institution in this form is 
something with which we are not particularly concerned at present. 

The rural junior college may serve a very useful purpose, and it 
would undoubtedly be for the best interests of this country if many of 
the small institutions, with weak resources, which are vainly struggling to 
maintain themselves as second and third rate colleges would frankly 
recognize the situation, give up the struggle, limit their field, and make 
themselves into first-rate junior colleges, sending their students on to earn 
their degrees in standard institutions. 

Some of our cities maintain strong and well equipped municipal colleges 
and even universities, and there is no reason why, if a local need exists, 
a larger number should not maintain junior colleges. It must be emphati- 
cally asserted, however, that if such an institution is to claim collegiate 
standing and collegiate recognition, it must maintain collegiate standards. 
It must ordinarily be a separate institution, with its own building, its own 
president, and its own faculty. It must possess adequate library and 
laboratory facilities for work of college grade. Its faculty must have 
higher scholarly attainments than the minimum necessary for successful 
high school work, and a reasonable proportion of the staff should have had 
experience in college teaching. The number of teaching hours required of 
them must be smaller than are ordinarily called for in high schools in 
order that they may have opportunity for proper study and preparation. 
The method of instruction should be collegiate rather than secondary, and 
the atmosphere should be the same. 

The extension of a high school course by the addition of one or two 
years of more advanced work may meet a genuine local need, but such 
an annex to a high school is not necessarily worthy of collegiate standing. 
In general it may be said that such an institution with the high-school 
principal becoming the president of the college, with certain of the high- 
school teachers taking over the work of instruction, and carrying it on 
with the high-school facilities, does not deserve to be called a college and 
should not be recognized as such. 











The Dante Sex-Centenary 


HE office of the American Council on Education has 

received a not from the National Dante Committee which 

it takes pleasure in bringing to the attention of the Council's 
membership : 


The year 1921 brings the six hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Dante. This year America will join with the other nations of the world 
in paying grateful tribute to a poet whose work is a common heritage. 

That a mediaevalist should call forth the homage of the twentieth 
century to the extent of being honored in all civilized lands by peoples 
living under civilizations utterly different from that which he knew and 
by nations which for the most part do not know the language in which 
he wrote is a marvel explainable only on the grounds of his supreme 
genius. Because he saw humanity sub specie aeternitatis, his influence 
reaches around the world and across the centuries. As poet, he offers 
still the wonder of his vision, the echoing harmony of his verse, the 
profound insight of his human sympathy. As apostle, he utters still 
a message rich in counsel for just this modern world, a message that 
clarifies and quickens, that inspires and makes resolute. 

It is, therefore, strongly urged that the colleges and universities of the 
United States worthily commemorate the sixth century of the poet’s 
death. It is suggested that the centenary year be made the occasion for 
a wider and deeper study of his works. In particular there are suggested 
classes and public meetings; lectures, singly or in series; readings; exhibi- 
tions of books by Dante or on Dante; and displays of Dante portraits, of 
works of art derived from Dante, and of pictures of his Italy. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the National Dante Committee, 23 West 
43d Street, New York City. 
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Report of the Auditor 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, 
COLORADO BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


February 8, 1921. 
American Council on Education, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 
We have audited your accounts and records from December 1, 1919, to 
December 31, 1920. 
Our report, including Statement of Receipts and Disbursements, is 
as follows: 
All Cash Receipts, shown by the records, are accounted for. 
All Cash Disbursements are supported by vouchers and cancelled checks. 
The Cash on Hand December 31, 1920, $10,372.30, was on deposit in 
the bank. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Tue AMERICAN Aupit CoMPANY, 
By C. R. Cramner (Signed), 
Resident Manager. 
Approved: Harry M. Rice (Signed), 


Vice-President. 
Attest: M. Pickett (Signed), 


Asst. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From December 1, 1919, to December 31, 1920 


RECEIPTS 

Peer $ 1,400.00 

mente: TONS Aiko cicckcdeciets deecnsenawe 140.00 

reer errr ee 22,000.00 

$23,540.00 

Pecemnenes TORRONE cocci c sc ccccrdanceseeueneds 225.00 
———_ $23,765.00 
Cash Subscriptions to EpucATIONAL REcoRD ..........  ...-. 80.00 
ee Or. DUNE cicccccastapeukes wea R60 a0eb Gansta 25.00 
ee GED sn niccvccccciesvyccccatchuseabennemaanelee 6.00 
Te Grr norte rr 93.75 
BO BG cece ctdsccccectcascescctonndsevennncvanat $23,969.75 
came ot Bee December 3, TOG oiciccccicccucecsaawascust 6,573.34 
$30,543.09 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 
Director 


——_ 11,071.35 
Secretarial Services to June 30, 1920, Carleton College 100.00 
1,300.00 

Stationery, Printing, and Supplies 717.57 
Postage 237.01 
Telephone and Telegrams 271.21 
General Expense (Towel Service, etc.) 57.18 
Traveling Expenses of Director 1,641.64 
Auditing, 1918-1919 325.00 
Annual Meeting: 

Cosmos Club 

Reporting 


Committees : 

Executive 

Selection of French Girls 

Education for Citizenship 

International Educational Relations 

Other Committees 

1,835.13 

Publication Expenses EpucaTIonaL Recorp 1,426.50 
R. L. Kelly, Balance 1919 Expenses 725.00 
Furniture and Fixtures, Addressograph, Mimeograph, and 

Typewriter 153.00 


Total Disbursements 20,170.79 
Cash on Hand, December 31, 1920 10,372.30 


$30,543.09 





